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A Lucky Archaeological Find 


By Rupo.tpH ARBESMANN, O.S.A. 
Fordham University 


The truly scientific exploration of Ostia began in the 
early part:-of the year 1908. After that date methodical 
excavations were carried on without interruption, during 
the last three decades under the competent direction of 
the lamented Guido Calza. Professor Calza’s systematic 
research has given us a more accurate knowledge of this 
important center of trade and traffic which, for some 
eight centuries, lived the same life as Rome and shared 
in the good and ill fortunes of the Republic first and of 
the Empire later, forming, as it were, part of the Eternal 
City. The most recent discoveries have also been the 
most important ones because they not only contributed 
considerably to our knowledge of Roman public and 
private life in general, but because they shed interesting 
light in particular on architecture, religion, and economic 
and commercial conditions. In the scale of Roman towns, 
Ostia’s place differs from that of Pompeii. Ostia was a 
seaport of the first rank into which every part of the 
ancient world poured the best of its products to satisfy 
Rome’s demands for her well-being, luxury, and com- 
fort. Pompeii, on the other hand, was only a small 
provincial center serving the commercial needs of a 
limited local area. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
the architectonic appearance of Ostia differs from that 
of her Campanian counterpart. Pompeii possessed noth- 
ing to equal in size and importance the famous Square 
of the Corporations (Piazzale delle Corporazioni) of 
Ostia around which all the services for provisioning the 
Roman State were grouped. Nor did it have anything 
to compare with the great number of large Ostian ware- 
houses (horrea) where reserve merchandise could be 
stored. 

Among the most interesting revelations obtained from 
Ostia, that of the houses is the most illuminating for it 
shows that, besides the Pompeian one-story type of 
dwelling, there existed, in a considerable variety of types, 
multiple-storied apartment houses. These were built in 
long, narrow insulae or blocks, and accommodated a 
number of families in a small space owing to the fact 
that the buildings were raised to a height of about fifty 
feet. The remains of these Ostian apartment houses en- 
able us to form an idea of what the dwellings of the 
middle and poorer classes in large cities were like, and 
to interpret correctly a number of passages in ancient 
writers which do not fit in with the Pompeian type of 
house but tally perfectly with that of Ostia. We recall 
Juvenal’s vivid description of a fire in a Roman apart- 
ment house (Sat. 3, 198-202): “Ucalegon is shouting for 
water and carrying out his humble furnishings, smoke is 
pouring out of your third floor attic, but you are un- 


aware of it; for if the alarm starts at the ground floor, 
the last to burn will be the man whose only shelter from 
rain is the roof tiles where the gentle doves lay their 
eggs.” 

Ostia is dear also to the student of Christian An- 
tiquity. It furnished the setting of the scene in Minucius 
Felix’ Octavius, the first of the Christian dialogues in 
Latin. With the help of a general plan of Ostia we can 
easily follow the three friends on their walk through the 
Porta Marina to the seashore where the dialogue took 
place. Above all, it was from Ostia that St. Augustine, 
after his conversion, sailed for Africa with his friends 
and relatives. To arrange for the trip to his native coun- 
try, he must have visited the office of one of the shipping 
lines on the Square of the Corporations; and to go aboard 
the ship which brought him to Africa, he must have 
walked on the Decumanus which, at his time, had been 
continued beyond the Porta Marina to the embankment 
along the sea. Moreover, it was in a room of an Ostian 
inn that St. Augustine and his mother, St. Monica, had 
their memorable discourse on the vision of the Eternal 
Truth while they were looking through a window at the 
green and shady trees in the garden of the house (Aug., 
Conf. 9, 10). A few days later St. Monica fell into a 
fever and died in the same inn on the ninth day of her 
illness, in the autumn of the year 387. St. Augustine 
(Conf. 9, 11) tells us how, in former days, his mother 
had been anxious to have her burial place beside the 
body of her husband. During her last illness, however, 
she declared to Augustine and her other son, Navigius, 
that so far as her body was concerned they might lay it 
to rest anywhere, even in a country that was not her 
own, and that they should be mindful only of her soul 
at the altar of God wherever they might be. She was 
therefore buried in one of the Christian cemeteries at 
Ostia. 

In 1430, after Ostia had gradually fallen into miser- 
able decay and become deserted, St. Monica’s relics were 
transferred to the church of Sant’ Agostino in Rome. 
Nothing remained in Ostia to indicate the place where 
her body had rested for over a thousand years. A few 
weeks ago, however, I received a communication from 
the distinguished patrologist, A. Casamassa, O.S.A., tell- 
ing me of one of those lucky finds which occur from 
time to time in the field of archaeology. The find is a 
fragment of the marble slab on which, in the first decades 
of the fifth century, the exconsul Anicius Auchenius 
Bassus had engraved a metrical inscription in honor of 
St. Monica. 

The discovery was made in the courtyard of the church 
of S. Aurea which stands near the castle built by the 
order of Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, later Pope 
Julius II. Two boys of the Parochial Youth Association 
were digging a hole for the purpose of planting a cement 
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post to serve for the game called il passo volante. During 
the digging there came to light a marble fragment which, 
together with some ancient roof tiles, had been used for 
covering a terra cotta case. 

The dimensions of the fragment, actually divided into 
three pieces because of two fractures, are: 23.6 inches 
maximum length, and 22 inches maximum height. The 
letters are 1.77 inches high and represent the first words 
of the six verses which form the three distichs of the 
metrical inscription. There is preserved a little more 
than one third of the entire epigraph, or more precisely, 
out of 197 or 199 letters the fragment carries the follow- 
ing 67: 

HIC POSUIT CINE 
AUGUSTINE TUI 

QUI SFRVANS PA 
COMMISSOS PO 

GLORIA VOS M 
VIRTUTUM M 

A minute search for the missing part of the marble 
slab within the area covering the courtyard has brought 
negative results so far. However, it is not difficult to 
supplement the missing words of the hexameters and 
pentameters of the inscription. The epigraph, copied by 
some unknown pilgrim, has been transmitted by at least 
twelve manuscripts listed by Giovanni Battista De Rossi, 
Inscriptiones Christianae urbis Romae septimo sceculo 
anteriores (2 vols., Romae, 1857-1888), II, 252, n. 2. The 
earliest of these manuscripts belongs to the eighth cen- 
tury. The complete text of the epigraph reads as follows: 


HIC POSUIT CINE(res genetrix castissima prolis) 
AUGUSTINE TUI (altera lux meriti) 
or TUI(s altera lux meritis). 
QUI SERVANS PA(cis caelestia iura sacerdos) 
COMMISSOS PO(pulos moribus instituis). 
GLORIA VOS M(aior gestorum laude coronat) 
VIRTUTUM M(ater felicior suboles). 


In Cod. Paris. Lat. 8093 (saec. IX), fol. 32v, the dis- 
tichs are preceded by the following lines introducing the 
author of the epigraph: Versus inlustrissime memorie 
Bassi excosul e. scripti in tumulo sce memorie Munice 
matris sci Augustini. We know of two contemporaries 
of St. Augustine bearing the name Anicius Auchenius 
Bassus. They held the consulship in 408 and 4381 re- 
spectively. From lines 3 and 4 of the epigraph—Qui 
servans pacis caclestia iura sacerdos / commissos popu- 
los moribus instituis—it appears that the verses were 
written during the lifetime of St. Augustine and after 
his elevation to the priesthood and the episcopate. Thus 
the author of the epigraph must be Bassus the Elder, 
consul of the year 408, rather than Bassus the Younger 
who held the consulship in 431, that is, in the year fol- 
lowing the death of St. Augustine. The name of Anicius 
Auchenius Bassus, father or son, appears on another 
Ostian inscription which refers to an offering made by 
this illustrious man and his wife, Turrenia Honorata, 
in honor of the Ostian martyrs. It reads as follows: 
ANICIUS AUCHENIUS BASSUS V(ir) C(larissimus) 
ET TURRENIA HONORATA C(larissima) F(emina) 
EIUS CUM FILIIS DEO SANCTISQUE DEVOTI. 
[The inscription ends with the Christian monogram, 
chi rho.]} 

That the Christian community of Ostia was quite 
numerous, becomes apparent from the great number of 
epitaphs which once belonged to the Christian cemeteries 
of that city. They are now in the Lateran Museum, the 
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Episcopal Palace of Ostia, and the local Museum. The 
latest discovery is a most valuable addition to these 
collections because it represents not only part of the 
original of the Epitaphium Monnicae of Anicius Au- 
chenius Bassus but it is probably also an authentic relic, 
that is, a fragment of the tomb of St. Monica. In his 
communication Father Casamassa mentions “some indi- 
cation” (qualche indizio) which seems to warrant the 
conclusion that the marble slab belonged to the tomb 
before the epitaph was engraved on it. In this case St. 
Augustine must have stood before this marble slab be- 
fore he embarked for Africa in the year 388. 


Book Reviews 


The Epistles of Saint Clement of Rome and Saint Igna- 
tius of Antioch. Translated by James A. Kleist, S. J. 
Westminster, Md., The Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. 
ix + 162. $2.50. 

This book, which is the first of the Catholic Univer- 
sity’s series of Ancient Christian Writers, under the 
general editorial supervision of Johannes Quasten, §.T.D. 
and Joseph G. Plumpe, Ph.D., should receive the hearty 
approval of all classical scholars. It is an attempt to 
bring this particular part of the classical tradition to 
the massa damnata, which knows “little Latin and less 
Greek.” The book attains its aim in an English style 
which is limpidly clear, charmingly forceful and impec- 
cably faithful to the Greek text. The original text, com- 
prising the first Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians 
and the seven Ignatian Epistles to the Ephesians, Mag- 
nesians, Trallians, Romans, Philadelphians, Smyrnaeans 
and St. Polycarp, is that of Funk-Bihlmeyer, Die Apos- 
tolischen Vater, (Tiibingen, 1924). To his translation 
the author has added a brief introduction, giving the 
temporal, political, ethical and theological milieu in 
which Clement and Ignatius, respectively, carried on 
their work. Besides, notes are appended, and, in the 
case of Ignatius’ Epistles, there is a brief foreword to 
each to stimulate the reader’s attention or to hint at 
some finer point of interpretation or appreciation, the 
discovery of which “will be the reader’s own delight and 
privilege.” (p. 125) 

The evident intention of the notes is to clear up lin- 
guistic problems and to justify the translator’s version. 
They serve the purpose well. Even the new usages, which 
the development of the language of Athens into the 
Kowvy naturally entailed, are carefully indicated. Though 
in a work intended primarily for the popular eye, this 
may seen supererogatory, still it is a means, on the omne 
ignotum pro magnifico principle, of stirring up interest 
in the classical languages—and that is a point this 
scholarly writer never loses sight of: “It follows, then, 
that recourse to the Greek original is a goal worthy of 
any reader’s earnest endeavors.” (p. 143). These notes, 
too, by their copious supply of parallel passages from 
the Holy Scriptures, by the identification of the Scrip- 
tural passages cited in the text and by the wealth of 
explanatory matter, culled from authors both ancient 
and modern, (there are, actually, two references, p. 115, 
to the new Latin Psalter, published last year!) are cal- 
culated to introduce the veriest neophyte into the great 
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tradition and give him an immediate understanding of 
the mind of Clement and Ignatius. 

In short, this book represents a late flowering of Father 
Kleist’s classical genius in a new field. His earlier works 
in classical Greek Grammar and his later essays in the 
Kowvy of the New Testament have found their consum- 
mation in this excursus into the field of the Apostolic 
Fathers. The jacket of the present volume promises 
another work by him, containing a translation of the 
Didache, Epistles of St. Barnabas and Polycarp, Letter 
te Diognetes, Papias. When this bud bursts into bloom, 
I suggest we scorn Horace’s warning to his slave boy 
(I, xxxviii, 3-4) 

Mitte sectari rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur 
and weave a chaplet of these rosae serae for the brow 
of the dean of Catholic classical scholars in America. 

To conclude, I should like to pay my respects to the 
printer of this volume, William Eckenrode, Director of 
the Newman Bookshop. I have noted no evidence of a 
printer’s devil in his workshop. In general the format 
is excellent and the printing of the Scriptural quotations 
in italics is a capital stroke. 

St. Mary’s Rectory, Boston, Mass. Joun P. Carrot, S.J. 


A Reading Course in Homeric Greek, by Raymond V. 
Schoder, S.J., and Vincent C. Horrigan, S.J. Ann Arbor, 
Edwards Brothers, 1946. 2 vols: Pp. xiv + 345, and 
xi + 306. $2.00 each vol. 

Teachers of classics will welcome this new course in 
elementary Greek, adaptable either to two years of in- 
struction in high school or to the first year in college. 
To those who have always insisted on the psychological 
value of beginning Greek with Homer the course will 
commend itself as the logical successor to Professor 
Pharr’s Homeric Greck (a text composed for a vanished 
era of high linguistic sophistication), whereas those who 
have preferred to begin with Attic will want at least to 
examine the merits of a new introductory course that 
yields to none of the popular Attic texts in excellent 
pedagogy. 

The First Year Book, or first semester book at the 
college level, is composed of a hundred and twenty les- 
sons. The first sixty present systematically the basic 
vocabulary and grammar, drills from Greek to English 
and from English to Greek, and also simple sententious 
readings from the entire range of Greek literature from 
Homer to Kotvy. Vocabulary, forms, and rules of syn- 
tax are introduced strictly in accord with the criterion 
of high frequency, only such material being admitted as 
will appear three times or more in the later Homeric 
readings. The last sixty lessons include 340 lines from 
Homer: prologue to the Odyssey, and adventures with 
the Lotus-eaters and Cyclops. Continued vocabularies 
of high frequency call for memorization; new gramma- 
tical constructions are discussed to meet the demands of 
the text; all words of low frequency needed for the pas- 
sage at hand are printed directly beneath it. The Second 
Year Book, also divided into daily lessons, continues 
the reading of Homer with 935 lines from the adventures 
of Odysseus, and concludes with 300 lines from the Iliad. 
Vocabulary and notes face the text throughout. 
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The work is rich in those subordinate details that con- 
tribute so much to the enjoyment of a beginner: hand- 
some illustrations, derivative studies, brief essays on 
aspects of Greek culture, besides an epigraph for each 
lesson, taken from the writings of ancient and modern 
men of letters and science, to answer the questions “Why 
Greek?” and “Why Homer?” To this reviewer who has 
already tried the text with students at Vanderbilt, pio- 
neer of the movement to begin Greek with Homer, it 
has proved an instrument as simple and lucid as the 
poet himself toward whom it leads. 

College of St. Thomas 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota Harowp B. JAFFEE 


Of special interest to students of biology, and also 
to those classicists who like to trace the Latin and 
Greek origins of English, will be Numbers 1 and 5 in 
the “Bios Classroom Series.” Number 1 is Introduction 
to Biological Latin and Greek (24 pages), and has 
already gone into the second revised edition. “. . . The 
author has prepared this briefest adequate summary of 
the main facts and forms of the Latin and Greek 
languages which will be useful for students of the 
biological sciences in the hope that it will give them 
a linguistic foundation for better work in these sciences. 
The work is divided into four sections: Latin; Greek; 
Biological Nomenclature; and Some Common Latin and 
Greek Roots and Terms.” 

Number 5 is Origins from Mythology of Biological 
Names and Terms (47 pages). “This [ancient] practice 
of naming organisms after divinities and famous person- 
ages or from myths concerning them was continued by 
modern naturalists, especially those of the old school 
who had the benefit of a classical education and were 
well versed in Greek and Roman mythological lore. 
The shift in our education away from the classics has 
deprived our younger biologists of an aid in acquiring 
a biological vocabulary and in identifying organisms.” 
The booklet would be useful to classical students as a 
short reference book on mythology and some few his- 
torical personages. 

Both compilations are by Professor P. H. Yancey, S.J., 
of Spring Hill College. Copies of the booklets may be 
obtained at twenty cents each from F. G. Brooks, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa. 


Seneca and Mr. Churchill 
In the darkest days of the war, the British people 
heard from their Prime Minister words that unwittingly 
in their desolation rang with the austere finality of those 
of the Sage of the Porch: 


Indue magni viri animum, et ab opinionibus volgi secede 
paulisper. Cape, quantam debes, virtutis pulcherrimae ac ~ 4 
nificentissimae speciem, quae . . . sudore et sanguine col 
est (Seneca, Epist. Mor. 67, 12). 


“All I can offer you is blood, sweat, and tears.” 

One wonders whether the Prime Minister trusted Brit- 
ish valor that here there could never be any Senecan qual- 
ification of the unitas generis humani and its activity: 

Malo has [virtutes] . quae exercendae tranquillius sunt, 


quam eas, quarum experimentum sanguis et sudor est (Seneca, 
De Vita Beata 25, 8). 


St. Louis University 


Leo M. Kaiser 
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Editorial 

Every now and then some articulate and especially 
vocal person makes a discovery—I mean, suddenly comes 
to realize some important fact or aspect of life which 
the mad rush of modern living has hitherto concealed 
from him. In the first flush of victory he then proceeds 
to publicize his discovery in a popular journal—likely 
enough with all the blatant emphasis of pressure sales- 
manship—and within a month the whole press has taken 
it up and made of it the fad of the hour. And now, willy- 
nilly, all the world must nod a vigorous assent and forth- 
with set about changing everything, from social conven- 
tions, through popular entertainment, all the way up to 
educational objectives and religious worship, to conform 
to the new evangel. 

Most of us have lived long enough to witness the great 
vogue of socialism, the rage for psychology and psycho- 
analysis, the biological furore, and other similar fasci- 
nations of the popular mind. Recently the so-called 
“social” sciences have captivated the imagination of 
Everyman, and we classicists and educators, they tell 
us, are now called upon to shift emphasis from the form 
to the content of our classical heritage, if we want to 
keep our jobs, and to preoccupy ourselves from now on 
primarily with the social values of ancient literature 
and civilization. Why not? Let’s be genuine children 
of our time: let’s overemphasize, that is, distort, now 
one feature of that wonderfully complete and harmoni- 
ous legacy of antiquity and now another. No matter if 
perhaps its highest value lies precisely in its perfect bal- 
ance. Modernize it: give it an up-to-date dress and air. 
Who cares if universality and timelessness have been 
amongst its chief recommendations to humanity in the 
past. We are decidedly not the past. Forget about gram- 
mar, syntax, rhetoric, poetry. Those are but the dead 
categories of a dead academicism. Turn your beginning 
Latin class into a neighborhood children’s social center 
with authentic Roman frills. Education is supposed to 
prepare children for community living. Knowing and 
quoting dead languages smacks too much of aristocracy 
and privilege anyhow. This is a democratic world. 


A formless age needs form. A drifting and perpetually 
shifting generation needs fixed standards. An undisci- 
plined youth needs rule and order. A sentimental world 
needs ideas. A sensationalist people needs perspective. 
Form, standards, order, ideas, perspective—all these the 
classics can furnish; but not unless they are studied 
integrally, thoroughly, as languages and as literature, 
in structure and in substance, with nicely balanced em- 
phasis on content and on form, with each value—intel- 


lectual, moral, religious, social, political, economic, aes- 
thetic—set in just perspective. 

Like other professions, classical teaching is not with- 
out its mediocre practitioners. Who has not heard of 
Latin teachers who were unintelligent gerund-grinders 
without a spark of poetry in their souls? We hope their 
species is extinct. If any survive, they may need to be 
warned against blind translation of words without refer- 
ence to the ideas conveyed; against eternal parsing and 
analyzing of sentences; against completely missing the 
message of great literature. But what classical teacher 
worth his salt needs to be told of the social implications 
of Plato’s Republic or of Aristotle’s Ethics or Politics? 
Save the mark! Where, indeed, did Western Europe get 
its social conception of man from? If a few more of our 
progressivists had studied a little of Plato and Aristotle, 
social thinking would not be a new discovery to them 
but second nature. Let us make no mistake about it: 
the Greek and Latin classics are extremely rich not only 
in social values, but in almost every kind of distinctly 
human values. But if we want to bring these values with- 
in reach of our own generation, there is only one really 
effective way of doing it: teach young people the classi- 
cal languages with solidity and thoroughness. This will 
discipline them to logical thinking, chasten their too 
often sensationalist and sentimental tastes, and put into 
their hands a key that will enable them to unlock for 
themselves and by their own effort (and this is of prime 
importance!) those precious human values without which 
life is not worth living. 

We have been sharp in speaking about certain edu- 
cational trends of our day. It behooves us also to be 
sanely humble. Fads and faddists often wear one’s pati- 
ence thin, but they have their uses. When they over- 
emphasize a point, let’s examine our professional con- 
sciences and see whether perhaps we have not in our 
teaching failed to give due weight to that point. We are 
all fallible and shall go on making mistakes and having 
much to learn to the end. Discussion is healthy, even 
if sometimes it is provocative. Enthusiasm is good, even 
if at times unbalanced or naive. Only let us keep our 
heads, cling to our well considered convictions, and not 
become weather-vanes veering about with every chang- 
ing wind of doctrine. F. A. P. 


War time copies of Les Etudes Classiques (59, rue de 
Bruxelles, Namur) have at length reached us from Bel- 
gium. The cover of Vol. X (January 1941) of this 
trimestrial review has the inscription Par ordre de 
VAutorité occupante, le volume des périodiques est 
réduit de 20%. The issues continue reduced in size (never 
in quality) until October 1944 (Vol. XII). Tue Cras- 
sicAL BULLETIN is happy to know that during the dark 
days of World War II there were in Belgium men who 
saw to it that there was no complete blackout for the 
flame of classical studies. Caesar was right. Horum 
omnium fortissimt sunt Belgae .. . 


There has never been a time when Virgil’s works have 
not been known to every human being who has seriously 
studied the literature of Europe. Thus, if only thus, he 
would be unique.—Barrett Wendell 
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Meeting the Romans—in Latin I’ 


By CHARLES KorrFMACHER 
St. Louis University 


High school Latin is admittedly a vast field of many 
potentialities, in which the adroit teacher can constantly 
add some new and valuable asset to the rich benefits this 
discipline affords. Sometimes, under stress of drill and 
drive in the elements, or even under stress of many pro- 
posed immediate and ulterior objectives, teacher and 
pupils alike are in danger of forgetting one basic and 
reassuring fact—the Romans were human beings. It is 
with the aim of stressing the “human element” in sec- 
ondary Latin, and particularly in the first year of sec- 
ondary Latin, that this paper is undertaken. As always, 
one should insist at the outset that any suggestion of 
emphasis or objective or value is not made with the pur- 
pose of sacrificing Latin as a language; as always, it 
remains the first duty of the Latin teacher to teach the 
language. 

But we do propose various basic aims in education— 
such as character formation, a broadening of vision and 
outlook, the fostering of an intelligent tolerance, and 
the like; and it is important for us as classical teachers 
to realize the high potentialities of our subject for co- 
ordination with such basic objectives. 

For the Romans were people of character. They set 
a genuine, if often neglected, value, on such virtues as 
thrift, family devotion, patriotism, balance, and reason- 
able seriousness. The stories in present day elementary 
Latin textbooks are often designed to bring out these 
virtues, and the able teacher will make the most of them. 
The very statues that have survived from Roman days 
often help to illustrate this point. What could be more 
impressively dignified, more indicative of a tempered 
and reassuring solidity, than the typical toga-clad Ro- 
man, tall and stately, with fine-chiseled features, and 
a look of ready responsibility about him? 

Again, the Romans are remote from us in time and 
place. To the American boy and girl, the centuries be- 
tween us and the Rome of Cicero and Vergil, and the 
miles between our land and Italy, even in this air-minded 
age with distance drastically reduced, make the Romans 
veritably people of another day and another world. 
Hence they may well afford new viewpoints and new 
outlooks to the young pupil coming to a knowledge of 
them for the first time—perhaps the first coordinated 
study in his individual experience of “foreigners.” 

He will find them, under his instructor’s guidance, 
different from us, and yet like us. And if the differences 
repel him somewhat, the likenesses are there to attract 
him. And it will be a practical exercise in his intelligent 
tolerance to bear with these remote people, who, without 
the advantages of the Christian tradition, and without 
the appurtenances of modern science and technology, yet 
constantly display coincidences with his own activities 
and ways of life, with his own problems, and hopes, and 
strivings. 

Such coincidences, to be sure, will not leap at him 
automatically, nor will he make the comparisons, trace 
the differences, draw the inferences, on his own accord. 
But the teacher’s fuller knowledge and more mature 
appreciation will out of their abundance suggest and 
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state, direct, and lead. There will be no need of learned 
disquisitions on “Who were the Romans?” Nor will there 
be occasion for any erudite disputations on more esorteric 
questions of racial or ethnological relationships. The 
fugitive traces of immigrations in very early Italy, or 
the more learned aspects of the linguistic associations 
of the Latin Janguage need not be entered into, obviously, 
in order to aid the high school student to see the Romans 
of old as human beings. 

A particularly lovable trait of the Roman was his love 
of home. Something of the depth of sympathy we appre- 
ciate in Dickens as he feelingly describes the simple 
comforts of warmth and shelter after a tiring journey, 
or in Irving as he descants upon the homelike joys of 
rustic opulence and an abundant harvest, are reflected 
in the Latin writers. A man was seldom happy in exile. 
He longed for his native Italy, and he longed for the 
dear, familiar associations of his own abode. .Who can 
miss the note of joy in Catullus’s thirty-first poem, as he 
greets with undisguised rapture his villa at Sirmio—its 
islandlike location, the laughing waters of the lovely 
lake upon which it adjuts, the prospect of resting again 
in his own bed? 

To the Roman, too, in fact if not in expressed dictum, 
his home was his castle. The house of the well-to-do 
dweller in Pompeii, even in its shattered and rifled re- 
mains, shows a singularly blank and forbidding exterior, 
the successive insulae or blocks of houses suggesting 
strongly the appearance of grim, barracks-like abodes. 
This impression is not lessened by the remains of strong 
means of securing the house doors—bolts, bars, and props 
all contributing their strength towards keeping unwanted 
guests out. But the Pompeian domus was built in upon 
itself. And in the peristylium, the very heart of the 
house, where a garden open to the sky was surrounded 
by graceful colonnades, the family might enjoy com- 
plete security and quiet, sheltered from the noisy din 
of the streets, and even from the necessary business the 
master of the house might be conducting with his clients 
and other associates farther towards the front entrance 
of his dwelling. 

Today the problem of housing is a perplexingly urgent 
one, with thousands having no houses at all, and other 
thousands inadequately sheltered in unsanitary, unsight- 
ly tenement abodes that continue to serve as human 
habitations only because of present stress and perennial 
greed. The poor man at Rome dwelt likewise in a tene- 
ment house, realistically brought before the eyes of the 
archaeologist in such remains as those at Ostia and else- 
where, and imaginatively reproduced for thé reader in 
the lamentations of the epigrammatist Martial and the 
satirist Juvenal. Tiresome stair-climbing, hazards of fire, 
flimsiness of construction—all these distressing hindrances 
to happy and secure living were the plague of ancient 
housing. And there was no rent-control to insure at least 
a modicum of restraint in the charges extracted. 

Yet, with housing good or bad, with parents affluent 
or poor, Roman children displayed a zest for living and 
playing quite in accord with the tendencies of healthy 
young Americans of our own day. They took part in 
games, chanted little play-melodies handed down from 
generation to generation of youngsters, had household 
pets like dogs and ducks and singing birds, and had their 
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years at school, even though Rome knew no compulsory 
education laws. School life was hard and trying; classes 
began at unseasonably early hours; and Roman school- 
masters had no qualms as to the vigor with which they 
emphasized their instruction through a use of the rod. 
Hence recollections of school life were not altogether 
cheerful, even though Horace’s plagosus Orbilius may 
have been a somewhat extreme example of regularly 
rigid disciplinarians. 

Yet there were other associations of childhood to which 
the mature Roman, like older men and women in all 
societies, looked back with pensive longing. Tibullus, 
in the tenth elegy of his first book, recalls how, as a 
toddler in his grandfather’s house, he used to run past 
the little shrine of household gods, just reaching the 
lower level of the niche with his head, and he remembers 
fondly the quaint, old fashioned type of these little 
images, made as they were of simple wood. 

Interestingly human, too, is the mature Roman at 
work; for whatever the vices of the ordinary Roman 
were, laziness, in the better days of national existence, 
was not among them. Romans worked hard and effici- 
ently at many callings. Horace, both in his opening ode 
and his opening satire, develops the favorite ancient 
theme of the manifold and various occupations of man- 
kind. The Roman admired industry; it is in this vein 
that the younger Pliny, in the fifth letter of his third 
book, tells proudly how his uncle never wasted a single 
waking moment, how he would confer before daybreak 
on matters of state business, and how even en route he 
used to be read to and to dictate. 

Members of the upper classes in Roman society con- 
fined themselves to law and public administration. But 
knights, commoners, freedmen, and slaves, were literally 
“butchers and bakers and candlestick makers,” even 
though in these capacities they did not “put out to sea.” 
They operated small factories and shops; managed 
banks; served as barbers and surgeons; appeared as arti- 
sans, teachers, petty venders, merchant princes, mounte- 
banks, and entertainers. 

They were surprisingly modern in matters of finance. 
Banking reached a high state of development, the basic 
principles of foreign exchange were understood, letters 
of credit were issued to travelers. Inflationary prices 
and hard times were well established evils in their eco- 
nomic tradition; and the delicate responsiveness of 
Rome’s “Wall Street” to events in distant places is well 
illustrated by Cicero in his De Imperio Cn. Pompeii, 
when he insists that any failure to intervene in the Near 
East will mean disaster to Roman investments there and 
reciprocal financial stress at Rome. 

In his national and world outlook, the Roman was 
intensely patriotic. The theme of service to the state 
as the highest of virtues comes with resounding emphasis 
in writers like Cicero and Vergil and Horace. In Cicero’s 
Dream of Scipio, service to the state is held out as the 
surest road to an eternity of blessedness. The dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori of Horace’s Odes is a poet’s 
summation of duty to native land. 

Yet, despite all this totalitarianism of outlook and all 
this approximation of state-worship, the Roman held 
strong views on individual and class rights. To be sure, 
no society practicing slavery is likely to strike us as 
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thoroughly respectful of the rights of man. But the 
Roman, in his own way, forged forward. The history 
of the Republic is largely, on its social side, the story 
of a struggle for class equality; and in that struggle the 
plebs eventually prevailed over the patricit. 

The Roman had, too, a sense of fair dealing in inter- 
national affairs. The ancient institution of the fetiales, 
whatever may have been the abuses of it as time went 
on, was rooted in the idea of justice among nations, and 
in the conviction that an over-ruling divinity, whom 
Romans came to know as Iuppiter Optimus Maximus, 
presided over human dealings as a protector of justice 
and an avenger of wrong. In the fetial institution, faint 
anticipations of a ius gentium or international law can 
reasonably be discerned. 

Such are some of the more admirable qualities of that 
interesting personage, the ancient Roman, whom the 
young student meets for the first time in Latin I. The 
materials, whether in “made Latin” or in adaptations 
of simpler original material, are at hand. From these 
the alert teacher, replacing abstractions with the con- 
crete, will be able to introduce to his young charges 
a thoroughly appealing, a thoroughly human, personality. 

1 Condensation of the first of four “Conferences on Teaching 
Latin” given in the Summer Session of 1946 by the Department 
of Classical Languages at Saint Louis University. Condensations 


of the remaining three “Conferences” will appear in subsequent 
issues of THe CrassicaL BULLETIN. 


Ratione, non vi, vincenda adolescentia est. 
—Publilius Syrus 
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Virgil’s Pageant of Heroes 
By Francis A. SJ. 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

It is a well known fact that the Romans had a great 
respect for the mores maiorum and their exempla. En- 
nius had summed up the national attitude in his great 
line: moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque. Cicero 
is filled with pride whenever he meets Roman greatness 
in the flesh, as in his Somnium Scipionis. But, unhap- 
pily for Rome, this respect for the past had declined 
in the last century of the Republic until Augustus, with 
a clear realization of the sad consequences of this de- 
cline, bent all his efforts to restore and enhance this 
veneration of the great. men and institutions of the past. 
In his Res Gestae he explicitly says: “legibus novis me 
auctore latis multa erempla maiorum exolescentium iam 
ex nostro saeculo reduxi, et ipse multarum rerum ez- 
empla imitanda posteris tradidi.”! His reforming zeal 
took concrete form in the Forum Augustum. There, 
around the temple of Mars Ultor, in the niches of the 
wall he placed statues of the Roman triwmphatores 
from Aeneas down to his own day, declaring (as Sue- 
tonius says): “ut ad illorum vitam velut ad exemplar 
et ipse dum viveret et insequentium aetatium principes 
exigerentur a civibus.’” 

About twenty-five years before Augustus dedicated 
his Forum, Livy had begun his monument to old Roman 
greatness. His purpose was to show “quae vita, qui 
mores fuerint, per quos viros quibusque artibus domi 
militiaeque et partum et auctum imperium sit.” For, 
as he goes on to say in his Praefatio, the principal fruit 
of history is “omnis te exempli documenta in inlustri 
posita monumento intueri; inde tibi tuaeque rei publicae 
quod imitere capias ...” At the same time Horace, in 
his Roman Odes, was painting the picture of old Roman 
virtus. 

It is to this Roman feeling for the mores and exempla 
maiorum that Virgil appeals in his pageant of heroes 
in Book Six of the Aeneid, the crown and climax of the 
entire work. But there is a significant difference be- 
tween his pageant and the statues in the Forum Augus- 
tum or the history of Livy: while these latter told of 
something already achieved, Virgil speaks of the yet 
unborn future. The heroes that pass before Aeneas are 
yet to be born and, after long, hard struggles, they are 
to build Rome, mazima rerum. Sic placitum, sic volvere 
Parcas. In other words, Book Six is not a mere pic- 
turesque episode modelled after Homer; it is the key- 
stone of the poem. As Conway says, “it sets the story 
of Troy and Rome in the light of universal Providence. 
It is not the fate of a few exiles that is at stake; it is 
the purpose of creation itself.”* That is, for the Roman 
reader of the poem, the ultimate purpose of the pageant: 
to see the long history of Rome as the work of fatum, 
Jupiter, or Providence, to be inspired by the vision, and 
then to resolve to share in this grand work by imitating 
these exempla. That is why, towards the end of the 
pageant, Anchises addresses every particular Roman: 
tu... Romane. 

But the immediate purpose of the pageant is some- 
what different. Anchises has just finished his explana- 
tion of metempsychosis. Then, pointing out the spirits 
by Lethe stream, he says to Aeneas: 
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has i memorare tibi atque ostendere coram 

iampridem hance prolem cupio enumerare meorum, 
quo magis Italia mecum laetere reperta. 

Again, when he begins his tale, Anchises exclaims: 


Nunc age, Dardaniam prolem quae deinde sequatur 
-_ qui maneant Itala de gente nepotes, 
inlustris animas nostrumque in nomen ituras ... 


Until Book Six, Aeneas has been hesitant, full of doubts 
about his mission and depressed about its outcome. 
Anchises implies this in the words: 

et dubitamus adhuc virtutem extendere factis, 

aut metus Ausonia prohibet consistere terra? 
In this book Aeneas is transformed, regenerated, in- 
spired and nerved for the future. Henceforth he is a new 
man who forgets the past and stretches forward to the 
task before him, a vessel of election from whose eyes 
drop the scales that have hitherto obscured his vision. 

In building up his pageant, Virgil was confronted with 
great difficulties. What method would he follow in pre- 
senting his heroes? Whom would he choose as repre- 
sentative Romans? How would he make such a gallery 
of heroes artistically interesting and not a mere cata- 
logue of names? The eulogia in the Forum Augustum 
and elsewhere follow a well-defined plan: on the plinth 
of the statue was the name of each general and his 
cursus honorum, while his res gestae were inscribed on 
a marble slab fixed to the wall below.* As an example 
we may take the ewlogium of Appius Claudius Caecus: 

ae Claudius 
C. F. Caecus 

Censor... complura oppida de Samnitibus cepit. 

Sabinorum et Tuscorum exercitum fudit. Pacem 

fieri cum Pyrrho rege prohibuit etc. 
Obviously a poem could not tolerate such a monotonous 
succession of names and exploits; Virgil had to trans- 
mute plain prose into grand poetry or his pageant would 
be stale, flat, and unprofitable. How does he do this? 

After four introductory lines (756ff.), the procession 
of unborn heroes begins to defile before Aeneas: the 
Alban kings, Romulus, and Augustus, Rome’s second 
founder (760-807); next follow the other Roman kings 
(Servius Tullius excepted), Brutus, old Republican 
heroes of the fourth century B.c., Julius and Pompey, 
and finally illustrious Romans of the third and second . 
centuries (808-846). The pageant as originally planned 
concluded with the splendid passage excudent ala... 
superbos. Some time after 23 3.c. Virgil added the ex- 
quisite Marcellus passage (854-886). 

The order is clearly chronological with a few notable 
exceptions. Augustus is given a place by himself imme- 
diately after Romulus perhaps, because, as Butler says, 
“he cannot be placed near Julius without being dwarfed.” 
At all events, Virgil wished to concentrate on the person 
of Augustus, the sole hope of the Rome of his day, all 
the sympathies and all the admiration of the Roman 
reader. In the list of Roman kings Servius Tullius, a 
name writ large in Roman history, is omitted we know 
not why. At 826ff. the list of Republican heroes is awk- 
wardly interrupted by the lines on Julius and Pompey. 
Here Virgil was evidently perplexed. He could hardly 
omit these two altogether from the pageant, but it is 
significant that he says nothing of their great military 
achievements. The passage vibrates with emotion, with 
horror of the civil strife that had racked Rome for long 
decades. Perhaps the poet would have added to the 
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lines, recast them entirely, or placed them somewhere 
else. Dis aliter visuwm. 

Virgil was a poet, not a historian, and the speech he 
puts into the mouth of Anchises becomes, not a cold 
catalogue of names, but a protreptic discourse, an ex- 
hortation to heroism. It is filled with emotion, rising 
to minor climaxes, then to a full climax in excudent 
ali... It is deeply penetrated with Virgilian pity, now 
subdued, as in the line: 


egregius, si umquam regnandam acceperit Albam, 
now manifest, as in the line about Brutus: 


infelix! utcumque ferent ea facta nepotes, 


and finally full and overflowing in the Marcellus passage. 

But the chief emotion that pervades the pageant is 
naturally pride or admiration. As Anchises points out 
the Alban kings, he cries: 


qui iuvenes! quantas ostentant aspice viris! 


For these men are destined to become great warriors and 
men of peace whose colonies will people lands now bleak 
and desolate. The sight of Romulus arouses Anchises to 
enthusiasm, and, turning to Aeneas, he exclaims: 

en hvius nate auspiciis illa incluta Roma 

imperium terris, animos aequabit Olympo, 

septemque una sibi muro circumdabit arces! 
The vision of the gens Iulia moves him still more deeply: 
hance aspice gentem Romanosque tuos. For this is Au- 
gustus, the man of destiny, the founder of a new age of 
gold, who will extend the empire and, like Alcides and 
Liber of old, become a great benefactor and civilizer of 
mankind. This part of the pageant.is whole and unified, 
with introduction and conclusion. No doubt Anchises 
pauses awhile to allow his words to sink into the heart 
of Aeneas. Then he begins anew and, as each hero comes 
within range of recognition, he briefly characterizes him 
and gives him, so to speak, his proper titulus. The emo- 
tion rises at the mention of Brutus, a great patriot in- 
deed, but none the less infeliz. The pace of the speech 
quickens as he enumerates the old Republican heroes; 
the sight of them, one after another, seems to excite him 
and take him out of himself. Questions, apostrophes, 
exclamations pile up, the order of time is forgotten. 
Such a flowering of heroism overcomes him. With the 
mention of Fabius Cunctator he pauses, out of breath. 
Then, forgetting Aeneas at his side, he addresses each 
Roman in particular and, in magnificent language, 
prophesies the special mission of Rome: others will, 
he concedes, surpass Rome in the fine arts and sciences; 
but her mission is imperial: to govern the nations, 
spread the par Romana and make it a habit, to spare 
the humbled and war down the proud. 


There is a long pause while Aeneas and the Sibyl are 
lost in the wonder of it all. Then the pageant opens 
afresh as the heroic figure of Marcellus advances and 
receives his tribute of praise. At his sice paces a youth 
of melancholy mien. In answer to Aeneas’ question, 
Anchises replies with a short but exquisite funeral ora- 
tion. This lad was the incarnation of old Roman pietas, 
fides, and virtus, but, alas! all these virtues were nipped 
in the bud. Even the great Augustus is visited by death 
and left alone, like the meanest of his subjects, with only 
the power of human sympathy to console him in his 
sorrow. The ways of Providence, says Virgil in effect, 
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are strange and past our understanding. And on this 
note of deep mystery he ends his pageant.5 


1 Mon. Ancy. 2, 12. 


2 Suet., Div. ‘Aug. 31. 

3 Robert S. Conway: Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1928), p. 144. 

4 Samuel B. Platner: The Topography and "ica of 
Ancient Rome (Boston and New York, 1911), p. 280 

5 On the subject of this article cf. also CB, Vol. VI, 25, 33 and 
Vol. VII, 23 (Editor’s note). 


Tue CuasstcaL BuLLeTIN has received a copy of 
Political Forgiveness in Old Athens (The Amnesty of 
403 B.c.) by Alfred P. Dorjahn, Evanston, Northwestern 
University Studies in the Humanities, Number Thirteen, 
1946. Professor Ivan M. Linforth has sent two articles, 
“The Corybantic Rites in Plato,” and, “Telestic Mad- 
ness in Plato, Phaedrus 244de,” The University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. 13, No. 5 
and No. 6. The reprints are priced fifty and twenty-five 
cents respectively. 


. Students in high school have a much greater abil- 
ity to comprehend and to grasp than they are usually 
given credit for. Their minds at this period of life are 
most active and most fertile, and are able to absorb a 
great deal of knowledge. But that ability, that power 
of comprehension must be nurtured and developed and 
fed—in most cases by moral foree—else it will satisfy 
itself by drinking a milky substance of knowledge when 
it could digest red meat. Like the wild animal, however, 
once it gets the taste of blood, it will be satisfied with 
nothing less than real intellectual meat. Daniel Brady 
in America, September 28, 1946. 
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CLASSICS 


Saint Louis University has believed in 
classical education since its inception as 
a secondary school in 1818. 


Jts Department of Classical Languages is 
fully sympathetic with the great tradition and 
convinced of the place of the classics in our 
changing world. 


Jts ideals envision a combination of the 
best objectives of modern classical research, 
along with the timeless aims of genuinely 
humane education. 


Jts courses in classical languages look to 
the needs and interests both of students in 
the undergraduate schools and of specialists- 
in-training in the graduate school. 
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